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Sixty Years of Kindness 


Founder, Mrs. 


HIS MONTH the Animal Rescue League of Boston celebrates 
sive sixtieth anniversary. In the years since 1899 it has be- 
come one of the great animal welfare societies of this country 
—and the world. That it has done so is a tribute to its founder, 
Anna Harris Smith. 


Mrs. Smith once said, “The best way of bringing happiness to 
one’s self is to watch for opportunities to help any suffering 
creature—man, woman, child or beast.” In that sentence is ex- 
pressed the keynote of this wonderful woman’s life. And Mrs. 
Smith never lost sight of the fact that service for animals in- 
volved service for humans. 


Mrs. Smith was a woman of great administrative ability, and 
her unassailable poise was the secret of much of her success. 
Contact with misery, so often purposely inflicted upon beings 
helpless to defend themselves, though inspiring well-merited 
rebuke never changed the winning sweetness and patience of 
her personality. 


Many would say that of all the women who have ennobled our 
cause, Anna Harris Smith was foremost in accomplishments 
and influence. Her individual achievements stand out as the 
greatest. 


It has been said, “Nothing bigger can come into a human 
being’s life than to love a great cause more than life itself and 
to have the privilege throughout life of working for that cause.” 
To Mrs. Smith the humane cause was a true love, one to which 
she devoted her life and of which the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston was her greatest expression. For this wonderful 
woman to have lessened, even by a little, the sum total of the 
world’s worst sickness—cruelty—was the most glorious of all 
privileges. 
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Miss Marthe Errolle, well-known night club singer, with dog she found 
wandering on Boston Common and befriended. {See story on next page.} 
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HAMP” is a big red Irish setter who, around the 
first of December, was so weak he had to be carried 
into the clinic. A week before ‘“‘Champ” had cut his foot 
while out running in the fields. It had been bandaged, 
but for that whole week he had been losing much blood 
since the wound refused to heal; his gums were blanched 
white, and he had so little strength left that he couldn’t 
stand on his feet. 

The big setter was left at the clinic and given a trans- 
fusion of life-saving blood; slowly the color returned to 
his lips and gums, and he began following us around the 
room with his eyes. He was also given many injections, 
including antibiotics and vitamin B-complex. A pressure 
bandage was applied to his foot to stop the bleeding 
temporarily. 

Next morning ‘‘Champ” was sitting up in his cage, and 
he seemed much stronger. Since his condition had im- 
proved, he was given an anesthetic and the bleeding 
vessel in his foot was found and tied off. The skin was 
then sutured, and his foot bandaged. 

When he was strong enough, “‘Champ”’ was sent home, 
and his owner changed the bandage every other day. 
In a week he returned, the stitches were removed, and 
‘“Champ”’ walked out of the door on his own four feet, 
wagging his tail in thanks. 

About the same time that ‘““Champ”’ was being treated 
in the clinic, another dog was being cared for in the 
League shelter. The latter was a five-year-old part collie, 
part beggar, part brown and white, but mostly dirty dog, 
with sad, searching eyes which had been found by Miss 
Marthe Errolle, of New York City, near the Christmas 
Nativity Scene on Boston Common. 

Miss Errolle, a well-known singer appearing at a 
Boston night club, took the shivering dog back to her 
hotel room and ordered him a hamburger dinner. But 
Miss Errolle, who has a boxer, an English pug and a 
Siamese cat of her own, decided the best thing to do was 


call the Animal Rescue League to shelter him. As she 
said, ‘‘I hope the owner calls for him at the League, but 
if he doesn’t I hope someone who wants a pet for Christ- 
mas will adopt him. He’s such a friendly little fellow.” 

No owner ever appeared to claim the little waif, but 
twelve days after he entered the League shelter, a clean 
little dog, eyes aglow with anticipation was proudly led 
to an awaiting car which would take him to his new 
home and the devotion and companionship of two 
children. 

A half-grown kitten was carried into the clinic one 
morning with a greatly enlarged ear, and the swelling 
felt rather firm as though it contained fluid. Instead of 
standing erect, the ear flopped over and pointed toward 
the kitten’s nose. Questioning revealed that the cat had 
been scratching his ears and shaking his head much of 
the time for several weeks. Examination of the ears with 
a special instrument called an otoscope proved the pres- 
ence of the suspected tiny white mites which caused the 
kitten much discomfort when they crawled around in his 
ears. [he continual scratching and headshaking had 
caused the small blood vessels in the ear to rupture and 
the blood had accumulated between the layers of skin, 
forming a hematoma. 

The kitten was given anesthesia, the hair clipped from 
the ear, and the whole area scrubbed clean; then an inci- 
sion was made on the inner surface and all the blood was 
removed. Sutures, or stitches, were used to bring the two 
layers of skin together, and the ear was covered with 
medicated ointment. That afternoon the kitten was taken 
home by a relieved owner, who was given some medicine 
to put in the ears. 

A week later, when the stitches were removed, the ear 
was standing erect, and the kitten was normal and no 
longer bothered by ear mites. 

These, and the accounts which follow, exemplify the 
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The routine of our Collection Service has not been 
broken by any spectacular rescue operations during the 


past year. Although if one were to closely analyze these 
routine operations, they would find numerous rescues to 
report. Hardly a week goes by in which we are not 
called upon to rescue a cat from a tree. This type of call 
very frequently runs in pairs or triplets, because it seems 
that if we have one cat in a tree it will not be long before 
we will have an additional one or two similar calls to 
take care of. Also we have been called upon several times 
to coordinate our rescue services with the operations of 
the City Sewer Department. It is usually a kitten that 
will find its way into the dark and protective recesses 
of the sewer, and then find to its dismay that there is no 
escape from this protection. The plaintive cry of the kitten 
will bring the attention of some passerby, and the League 
will be called. Because they have the equipment for 
removing sewer covers, we usually must in turn call the 
Sewer Department to gain access to the kitten. 

In one particular case on which our night emergency 
driver was called involved the removal of several sewer 
covers, because the kitten was frightened and ran into 
one of the sewer laterals toward the other side of the 
street. The other sewer cover had to be removed, and 
a long hose forced through the lateral sewer to force 
kitty to come out where we could rescue her. 

A call came in from a telephone operator in the city 
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who reported that across from the building where she 
worked a kitten was trapped under some stone steps. 
Our ambulance agent on the route was given the call, 
and later reported back that he could not see or hear any 
kitten under the steps. Within a matter of hours we 
got the same call again from the telephone operator, 
and our emergency driver was dispatched. He reported 
back that he had located the kitten under the steps, but 
there was no access, and the size and placement of the 
stone steps would present quite a problem to move. 

Because of the possible damage to property involved 
in this rescue operation, this call was coordinated with 
one of our Inspectors. Together with the Inspector the 
driver returned to the kitten under the steps. Both of 
them heard the kitten crying but could not see anything 
more than a large excavation through a crack between 
the steps. Because no one answered repeated knocks 
on the door, entrance was finally made through a rear 
door and they made their way to the basement. The area 
under the front steps had been closed in with plaster 
board to keep the cold wind from blowing into the 
basement. The plaster board had not been fitted tight 
against the ceiling, and apparently the kitten had man- 
aged to scramble up here and drop down into the 
excavation under the steps. Our agents were able to 
break into the plaster board, rescue the kitten and remove 
it to our shelter. 


LOST AND FOUND 
DEPARTMENT 
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We cannot emphasize too strongly the need for li- 
censing your dog. Personnel in our Lost and Found 
Department who are daily faced with the problem of 
identifying lost pets and returning them to their owners 
know only too well the urgency of this message. During 
the past year we have had many instances where the 
license tag assisted in the early return of the dog to its 
owner. Two of these are worthy of mention because of 
the rapid coordination of notification by our Lost and 
Found Department and immediate action on the part 
of the owner. In one case a dog was brought in by our 
ambulance agent at 2:15 p.m. Through the license tag 
the owner was identified, notified, and within one-half 
hour was at our Shelter to claim his dog. In another 
case, the dog was brought in by our agent at about 3:00 
p.M. Five minutes later a phone call was received inquir- 
ing about a dog with a license. The license number 
checked with the dog just received in our shelter, and 
within fifteen minutes the owner was in here to identify 
and claim his dog. Of course many of the licensed animals 
are not returned in such short order. Frequently the 
owner does not have a telephone, and in some cases 
there is no one at home during the day. In these cases, 
we must send out a form letter and await action on the 
part of the owner. 

The motto of our Lost and Found Department is, 
“Don’t give up — Your pet won't!’ A case in point is 
that of a mixed breed collie that arrived in our shelter on 
February 7th. Fortunately in this case also there was a 
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license tag on the dog’s collar. We were able to locate the 
owner, a Jamaica Plain resident, who had long ago 
given up looking for his dog because he had been lost 
since July of the previous year. There was no doubt about 
the ownership from the joyous response that the dog 
exhibited at the sight of his long lost master: 

In our work of sheltering stray and abandoned ani- 
mals, it is not unusual for us to receive a request for 
assistance from the Police Department. Oftentimes the 
infrequent, as well as the frequent, offender comes to our 
notice because of a pet that must be left to fend for itself 
when the police take the individual into their custody. 
There are usually no funds available for placing these 
animals in boarding kennels, and we are called upon to 
give temporary shelter until a relative or friend can be 
located to care for the animal. In one of these cases the 
individual was convicted of a crime in the U. S. District 
Court. No relative could be found in this area. Finally the 
father was contacted in an Ohio city and, after receiving 
his agreement to accept responsibility for the dog, it was 
shipped to him by Railway Express. Because of the length 
of the sentence administered by the court, it may be 
many years before owner and pet are reunited. If they 
are reunited, it is because the League stands ready to 
render assistance to the unfortunate pet that is abandoned 
or deserted for reasons beyond the owner’s control. 

Probably the most unusual lost animal sheltered by 
the League during the year was the kinkajou pictured 
above with Agent Frank Waller. 
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Three thousand animals placed in new homes! As a 
statistic it is interesting, but statistics can never give the 
love, devotion, and companionship that one puppy or a 
tiny kitten provides to its new owner. The boy with mus- 
cular dystrophy did not think of his newly-adopted pup 
as a statistic. Neither did the girl who adopted a kitten 
because she ‘‘just loved that one.” The couple who 
wanted a small dog to replace an old, beloved pet 
thought only of devoted companionship. And that is the 
way it should be. 

Certainly we want to find homes for as many animals 
as possible, but our foremost concern is still ‘‘to place a 
healthy, well-mannered pet in a good home.” We will 
probably never know which of those pets adopted brought 
the greatest happiness and comfort to its new owner, but 
we are very much aware of a young kitten who went from 
“rags to riches.” 

His name was ‘‘Tom” and he came to the League after 
scrabbling for food and sleeping in alleys in Boston’s 
South End. He didn’t have much to recommend him, 
except he was young, friendly and most important as it 
turned out later, orange colored. No one came to claim 
him — and that is when Ralph Guy, property manager 
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of the play ‘‘Listen To The Mocking Bird’? came on the 
scene. He was looking for a young, orange colored kitten 
to play a part in the play. It wasn’t a very big part, no 
speaking lines, in fact all that was required was for Tom 
to be carried on stage at curtain call in the arms of Miss 
Billie Burke. (Miss Burke and Tom are pictured above in 
Miss Burke’s dressing room.) Who could resist a part like 
that? Certainly not a young, red-blooded male like Tom. 

It was love at first sight. The first day Miss Burke 
smuggled Tom into her room at the Ritz under her coat. 
After that she became bolder and Tommy took up resi- 
dence with her at the hotel. Miss Burke served him his 
meals, wouldn’t let anybody else do anything for him. 
When Tom suffered from indigestion one night it was 
Miss Burke who called a veterinarian to her room to 
administer to his needs. 

And that’s nothing, either. 

At play’s end, when Miss Burke goes back to her 
modest mansion in Beverly Hills, California, ‘Tommy is 
going with her to take up residence there. ‘Tommy takes 
it all without a word. He just purrs. 

This is still a land of opportunity. 

All you have to do is be a cat. 


INSPECTION 
INVESTIGATION 
AND QUARANTINE 


Constant inspection of stockyards, riding and livery 
stables, livestock auctions, and any other place where 
animals are used or kept is an essential duty of the In- 
spection Department. These routine inspections enable 
us to insure the adequate care and humane handling of 
these animals at all times. We try to maintain a spirit 
of cooperation with those in charge of these animals, so 
that our suggestions and recommendations are usually 
accepted quite readily. However, if a firm reprimand c1 
more drastic action is needed, we have been able to en- 
force our requirements. 

In October our Inspection Department was called 
upon to rescue a swan from the second story porch of a 
Newton resident. (See December, 1958 issue of Our Four- 
footed Friends.) The swan was later released on Bullough’s 
Pond in Newton. The sequel to the story is that the swan 
had to be rescued again when the unusually cold weather 
of December caused Bullough’s Pond to freeze over. The 
thin ice where the swan paddled about would not sup- 
port the weight of a man, or even a ladder. However, 
after much blanket waving and shouting the swan was 
forced on to dry land, and we were able to remove the 
swan to the Audubon Society’s Drumlin Farm where 
open water and food will be assured for the balance of 
the winter. 

Wherever there is displacement of a number of people, 
there, also, is displacement of a considerable number of 
pets. Either because of ignorance or as a result cf failure 
to plan for the fourfooted member of the family, people 
who are forced to move either do not care or at the last 
critical moment cannot find their pet to take it along. 
This is particularly true of a number of cats that are 
roaming the area of the West End Redevelopment Proj- 
ect. It is often difficult to ascertain which cats in a neigh- 
borhood are stray and abandoned, and we must depend 
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to a large extent on the cooperation of remaining resi- 
dents. We do at the present time have two particularly 
cooperative residents in that area and through their help 
we have been successful in removing seven abandoned 
cats to date. Our activities in this area will continue as 
long as there is a need for our services. 

Our report on the Inspection Department would not 
be complete without a mention of the Christmas dinners 
and blankets for horses that we were able to deliver this 
year through the generosity of the response to our Christ- 
mas for Animals appeal. Twelve good warming blankets 
were supplied to needy horses, and over 400 Christmas 
dinners, composed of ground oats, bran, corn meal, 
cracked corn, apples and carrots, were delivered to 
livery and riding horses. In addition to being able to 
supply some immediate comfort and food for these ani- 
mals, this visit also places us in an advantageous position 
to suggest the replacement of broken windows and other 
needed repairs for the winter comfort of the horses. 

One of the lesser known services, but one of the more 
beneficial to the community as well as a most important 
one in the interest of public health and safety, is the work 
of the Quarantine Department. This rabies control pro- 
gram requires that careful and complete records of every 
animal bite case reported in the City of Boston be main- 
tained. And, of course, every animal so reported must be 
examined and quarantined for fourteen days. 

Although dogs and cats are the most usual offenders, 
biting incidents are not restricted to them alone. This 
year, for example, four rabbits, two monkeys, a horse, a 
squirrel and a chipmunk were forced to undergo two 
weeks of restraint. While none of these animals proved 
to be rabid, no amount of vigilance is too great to expend 
in the behalf of public safety as well as the welfare of the 
animals involved. 
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The work done by our clinic staff is not always routine. 
That of checking animals health-wise is important. Pre- 
ventative medicine, such as inoculation against viral dis- 
eases in dogs and cats, is recommended and carried out 
on request. 

Spay operations on dogs and cats and castrations in 
cats are performed in our surgery in large numbers. 

Many accident cases are treated and fractures repaired. 
Lacerations from dog and cat fights are treated or 
sutured. Then there are the animals that are just plain 
sick or not doing well that are helped. 

There are unusual cases that are different. The follow- 
ing will show in a small way how the work in the clinic 
can vary from day to day. 

“Swiftie’” is a year-cld male yellow tiger cat who in 
making his nightly rounds came out second to an auto- 
mobile in a race across Main Street. The following day 
his owner presented him to the clinic staff for treatment 
of an obviously injured front leg. “‘Swiftie’ was anaes- 
thetized and the leg X-rayed. The two-view radiogram 
revealed a nasty fracture involving the elbow of his right 
front leg. Since routine methods of casting and splinting 
result in either a complete or partial loss in movement 
of the elbow joint, it was decided to apply a stainless steel 
screw through the fractured-off piece to attach it to the 
larger bone from which it was broken, and thereby pro- 
vide for better mobility or movement of the elbow joint. 

*““Swiftie,”’ still under anaesthesia, was prepared for 
surgery. The area around his elbow was clipped of all 
hair and the skin scrubbed. Using a specially designed 
instrument, a stainless steel screw was inserted to reduce 
the fracture. The elbow was X-rayed and good place- 
ment or alignment of the fractured parts was obvious. 
The following day ‘‘Swiftie’’ was taken home by his 
owner and has since come back once for removal of 
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stitches, and at last report 1s rapidly regaining the use of 
his injured leg. 
* * * 

During a recent Northeast storm a flock of crows were 
caught in the open at its height. One of the members of 
the flight became separated and was blown forcefully 
into a fence, which evidently stunned him and resulted 
in a fracture or break in one of the major bcnes of his 
wing. The next day one of the inhabitants of a nearby 
house came upon the injured bird, retrieved it and took 
it to his home. The bird appeared friendly to his rescuer 
and ate large amounts of bread and milk and consumed 
some four raw hen’s eggs. Seeking aid for the injured 
bird’s obviously broken wing, the rescuer presented him 
to the clinic staff for treatment. An X-ray soon revealed 
that the bird’s radius, which corresponds to the large 
bone in a human’s forearm, was fractured in two places. 

Routine treatment which involved splinting or sling- 
ing the wing was found not to be applicable in this case, 
for the bird resisted and was obviously quite uncom- 
fortable when such a device was applied. It was decided 
that a stainless steel pin, such as the type routinely utilized 
in repairing fractures of dogs and cats, should be applied. 
The bird was prepared for surgery and local anaesthesia 
applied to the wing. A stainless steel pin was inserted in 
the marrow cavity of the radius, and the following day 
Mr. Crow was sent home, obviously none the worse for 
this second ordeal. 

His rescuer returned him to the clinic in one week, 
and we removed the stitches from his wing. Ten days 
later the bird returned again to the clinic, and we re- 
moved the stainless steel pin, employing local anaesthesia. 
An X-ray showed good healing had taken place in the 
broken bone, and Mr. Crow was slowly regaining use of 
his injured member. 


MARGARET MorsE CorFin, Director 
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GREETINGS 


From a Child 


**T wish I were wise, 
I wish I were brave. 
All who are sorrowful I would save. 
Bare-footed children who hungry roam, 
Little lost animals needing a home. 


‘“‘T wish I were brave, 
I wish I were wise. 
I’d build an air-ship to skim the skies, 
And drop shining presents from above, 
With friendliest thoughts and oceans of love.” 


In the village school at Tidemouth youngsters had been 
singing verses set to music and now their teacher, Hester 
Sanford, was humming the tune to herself as she walked 
on her homeward way. 

Every child in the elementary class had been given a 
line from a favorite poem to speak about. The subject 
most popular had proved to be “hungry children”? and 
“Jost animals.’’ Several boys were more interested in air- 
planes but one small girl had promptly squelched them 
by saying, ‘“‘Airplanes don’t suffer but animals do, and 
my mother took that poor little cat away from Sue Fane 
who was swinging it in a paper bag, round and round her 
head.” 

‘“Yes, I remember,” said Miss Sanford, ‘‘and then we 
found a happy home for it and how glad we all were!” 

The class was dismissed. Children buttoned into their 
coats and galoshes were started on their homeward way. 
A fine snow was falling. As Hester hurried along, the 
postman, a young lad, passed her on his bicycle. ‘‘Bet 
we’re in for a blizzard,” he called back to her. 

She saw him stop at her post box by the gate and drop 
something into it. She found her evening newspaper 
there. Suddenly glancing at its first page she was con- 
fronted by large black headlines: ‘Topanga Canyon, 
California: Thousands flee flames, shooting up 200 feet 
above the crest of hills . . .” 

Hester clung to the mail box for support. ““Oh! Shirley, 
my dear Shirley!’ she wailed into the wintry air, ‘“‘and 
her young daughter and all their pets. . . . Gone?” 

Hester was recalling her niece’s devotion to animals, 
and how she had been a member of our Animal Rescue 
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League ever since she was a child. 

Hester staggered to her doorstep and into the small 
house she occupied alone. Soon mercifully a despatch 
arrived. 

‘All safe, Lil and I, five cats in a Myna bird cage, two 
dogs and one drake (‘Sir Francis Drake’ by name) 
escaped in our car. Reached Los Angeles, twenty miles 
away safely. Black cat Sambo had disappeared before we 
left home.” 

Hester sank into an armchair by the glowing coal stove 
and drank a cup of hot tea. Days later came a second 
despatch. ‘‘Home again. House saved. Sambo returned 
sleek and fat. Photographs will follow.” 

Not long after this, the mail box held a local surprise. 
On the front page of a neat newspaper, ‘““The Oracle” 
was an advertisement reporting that a beautiful Angora 


kitten, ten weeks old, had been found on a road in 


Orleans. Since no owner had offered to claim it, the 
finder after sufficient time had elapsed was inviting (by 
telephone) any interested persons to call her number. 
By the time we had read the notice and made immediate 
response, ten other applicants had come forward, so the 
kind lady who had rescued the “‘stray”’ told us, and one 
had taken the pet to her heart and home. 

Obviously no kitten of that tender age would wander 
away from a good home. We have known of too many 
cats which have been dropped or tossed from automobiles 
to consider that this pet could have been lost by accident. 

What fitting punishment should be devised for the 
person who commits such an act? Part of our handicap 
in meting out justice consists in the fact that the culprit 
cannot be found. 

Some of our readers are familiar with our two Cape 
Shelters, and know the splendid work being done, both 
by the Donald Westovers at Provincetown, and the 
Hilliard Hopkins in North Harwich. 

Ever since the latter’s daughter, Dr. Elaine Hopkins, 
opened a Veterinary Hospital on their premises, owners 
in need of animal care have come flocking to the door. 
Experiences both with patients and their owners have 
been varied and numerous. One story told us recently 
concerned a pet dog whose diet had been exclusively 
Calo. His family had gone to their winter home but were 
soon to return. Meantime plans had been made for 
Rollo’s care and feeding. Due, however, to a misunder- 
standing (for which the Hopkins were in no way respon- 
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sible) the diet of Calo was overlooked. Rollo would eat 
no other food and wandered away. Whether he expected 
to discover Calo on his travels was not apparent. 

After ten days it was the Hopkins’ family who found 
the poor little wraith nearly dead from starvation and 
nursed him back to life at Dr. Elaine’s hospital. 

A complete contrast to the above mentioned taste in 
food is exhibited by our Blackie — once a stray cat — 
who, spurning Calo and all other canned foods, dotes 
upon haddock and green peas. 


“To all the little fluttering things 
Whose wings 
Challenge winds from North to South 
From East to West; 
To creatures who on small four feet 
Roam the street 
Alone in alien city, 
Grant them grace, dear Lord, 
In Thy vast pity, 
Grant them rest.” 
MarGARET Morse COFFIN 
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Picture, at right, shows little Wanda Mon- 
bleau, Main Street, Harwich Port, with her 
two kittens, Monkey Puss and Sapphire 
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League Shelter at North Harwich 
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‘‘How do you do it so good?” seems to be a standard 
question asked by children who witness the League’s 


marionette shows. 

These puppet plays emphasizing kindness, character 
building, and care of animals afford us an excellent op- 
portunity to talk to the teachers and children, both 
before and after the program, stressing certain facts about 
animal care pertinent to the time of year. Teachers tell 
us that these talks are most helpful to them and to the 
children. 

During the year the Education Department presented 
372 puppet shows before approximately 95,000 children 
in 39 cities and towns within a 50-mile radius of Boston. 
It was most gratifying to add 45 new schools to our list 
this year. Elementary Supervisors as well as Art Super- 
visers who have seen puppet shows have urged principals 
to request our program as they feel it is very worthwhile. 

The principal of a Winthrop school wrote: 

‘‘On behalf of the entire school, may I send in a formal 
thank you to Headquarters for the wonderful Puppet 
Show staged here two days recently. It was of distinctly 
superior type, and all enjoyed the performance. 

“Realizing how far ahead one must ask for booking — 
may I hope to have the Puppet Show in February of 
next year, hoping specifically for the dates — if open — 
of Feb. 12 and 13. 

“With warmest cordial wishes, I am . 

A Waltham school principal writes: 

“T want to thank you once again for coming to the 
Northwest School and presenting the three performances 
of ‘Hansel and Gretel.’ 

“The children were delighted with the show and are 
still talking about it. They have written some letters and 
drawn pictures to tell you how much they enjoyed them- 
selves watching your little characters. 
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HUMANE 
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“The teachers and parents were very pleased with this 
type of program and have commented favorably on the 
entertainment and educational phases of it. 

“May I take this opportunity to ask you to reserve a 
fall date next year? 

“Gratefully yours . . .” 

The children learn from our plays as well as enjoy 
them, as indicated by the following letter from a Reading 
school girl who wrote: 

“TI enjoyed your puppet show very much. The scene 
I liked best was the last scene, where the dog came and 
saved Hansel and Gretel from the mean old witch. 

‘“Thank you for the talk you gave us about pets. I’m 
sure that the children in Highland School understand 
how important it is to leave their dogs at home when they 
go to school. 

P-Sincerely yours eee 

During the summer a worthwhile project was con- 
ducted by the Education Department at Cataumet., 
Massachusetts. Approximately 100 children learned 
many helpful facts about their pets, birds, farm animals 
and animals of the woods. 

In addition to the school visitations and the summer 
school program, groups from many schools and settle- 
ment houses visited the League headquarters during the 
year for educational movies and conducted tours. 

Also, a marionette program was presented in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, at The American Humane Asso- 
ciation’s regional conference. 

On a national basis, the League’s Director of Educa- 
tion is a member of The American Humane Association’s 
Humane Education Committee. She attended a meeting 
in Denver, Colorado, in April and has been invited to 
serve on the Publicity Committee thereof during the 
coming year. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIVESTOCK 
CONSERVATION 


The past year of 1958 proved to be one of the most 
successful ever from the standpoint of conserving our 
livestock. The Livestock Department of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston cooperates fully with a national 
organization through its close affiliation to Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. (L.C.I.) with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The League president is an active director of 
L.C.I. thus giving the Livestock Department of the 
League a close tie with this national organization, and 
hence benefiting from developments throughout the 
United States in this important field. The League’s 
Directer of Livestock Conservation who, also, is Field 
Director for New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
has the duties of dispensing this program of livestock 
education. This field involves disseminating good man- 
agement practices in the care of domesticated animals 
and fowl. An insight into the scope of our Livestock Con- 
servation program can best be perceived by the following 
statistics for the past year. 


EMAES CODGUCCORU Mic tee ee ne eae ees ater 10 
eericultural’ Youth Meetings. 0.0 ete 8 26 
RSET ee rs Te ee a tee Se it ZA 
mmametteri touse: Visits“, 2% | aha eee Zo 
PSV ATTA SV ISIUS aah ne, he Un es coon ete ae eee 41 
TER AST nae ey POC Ss ee gee te: 12 
SOIR AON CTCL ete ese rn ee oe nc SA Ae i 
PAIS etree ee ee ee rete ls agi noes 14 
Ree PEDA ASTER S535), oe Cee Rte SA Re ee SI 
Civil Defense or Disaster Defense Meetings... 9 

Animal Friends Summer School (2 weeks)... . 
Visits to Humane Organization or Shelter.... 34 
Agricultural Meetings and Conferences... .. . 38 

Other Meetings of a Livestock Conservation 
Cee eee tek hit ot peek tes 18 
Phe VET lee eae ine ee eer eee: 288 
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Mew England . 


Livestock CONSERVATIoy 


The Director works very closely with the Land Grant 
Colleges in New England where he has committees. ‘These 
committees are comprised of educators who are studying 
the care of livestock, including poultry. Through these 
committees much information on feeding, shelter com- 
fort, control of diseases and parasites, use of tranquilizers, 
along with general good management practices is being 
uncovered. This knowledge is made available to all of 
our New England people who are working with livestock. 

As an indication of the scope and caliber of our Live- 
stock Program, we submit the following letter from the 
Animal Husbandry Department, University of Ccn- 
necticut. 

Dear Guy: 

Thank you very much for taking time from your 
busy schedule to participate in the Swine Producers’ 
Day program held at the University of Connecticut 
on Saturday, 31 January 1959. 

Your contribution to the success of this presentation 
was greatly appreciated by those in attendance, as 
well as those of us who formulated the agenda. We 
hope you enjoyed the day. Please feel free to call on 
any of us at any time if we may be of service to you. 

You may be interested in the following tally of 
attendance. The six New England states were repre- 
sented by 111 people owning a total of 18,655 hogs. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts led in both the num- 
ber of delegates and hogs owned. 

Thanks again for your wonderful cooperation. 
Program plans for 1959 include — continued study 

and expansion of Disaster Relief plans for animals and 
added emphasis on our educational program with Land 
Grant College Committees, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, Agricultural Fairs’ personnel, slaughterers, 
truckers, livestock auction supervisors and farm opera- 
tors. 
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In a peaceful, wooded setting in Dedham, the League’s 
Pine Ridge rest farm for horses and small animal ceme- 
tery continue to serve the needs of animals and owners 
alike. These beautiful acres attract many who wish to 
relax a while where a departed companion is buried or 
watch the horses as they graze in a pasture nearby. 

The cemetery is so attractive that a visit is well worth- 
while, and because of its associations and unusual history 
the spot has attracted many photographers and feature 
writers who depict the memorials well-known people have 
erected to their pets. But of greater significance are the 
visits of people whose beloved pet or pets are buried 
there. ‘To them it is a place to commune with nature and 
to recall the antics and companionship of a remembered 
pet. 

Perhaps, too, as they leave the cemetery they stop to 
greet Jonathan, Betty, Jerry, or “‘Mr. Bones’? who occupy 
stalls in the Pine Ridge barn. These present day occu- 
pants carry on the tradition and recall the days when 
many horses, too old or ill for the burdens of life, found 
comfortable quarters, rest and good food at the rest farm. 

Pine Ridge, also, serves as a receiving station for small 
animals, and during the past year 173 dogs, 483 cats and 
11 miscellaneous animals were accepted and disposed of 
according to their owners’ wishes. 

To the north of Boston, at 378 Highland Avenue, 
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BRANCHES 
DEDHAM AND 
NORTH SHORE 


Salem, is located the League’s North Shore Branch. A 
year ago we were able to report the moving of our former 
Lynn branch to the above location. Now, after a full 
year of operation, we are confident the move was the 
correct one. Much landscaping still needs to be done, 
and a shelter built, but we have every reason to believe 
that when this work is completed our facilities will be 
both a credit and service to pet owners of the North 
Shore communities. 

Although animals must still be brought to our Boston 
headquarters, our ambulance collection and rescue serv- 
ices continue unabated. During one of the winter’s cold 
spells, a cat belonging to a Lynn resident spent three 
harrowing days in a tree. After being informed by both 
the Fire and Police Departments that they did not rescue 
cats from trees, the perplexed owner presented her prob- 
lem to the telephone operator who provided the solution 
— call the Animal Rescue League. 

Our agent answered the call and promptly went to 
the rescue. Although handicapped because his ladder 
was not long enough to reach the cat, our agent resorted 
to his cat pole to remove “Kitty” from her perilous 
perch. Apparently not too much the worse for her ordeal, 
‘“‘Kitty” was restored to her appreciative owner. 

A fitting example of the LEAGUE IN ACTION with which 
to conclude this annual report. 
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COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1959 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swine Birds Misc. Total 
mouectea by Agents. ......«. 9,425 29,335 Sis 483 39,760 
Deuvered by Owners........ 5,254 6,250 185 116 11,805 
boi. (are 12,133 2,859 192 15,184 
eesivation Dept... = <5... -+ 417 195 15,403 7,049 930 973 334 25,301 
femarantne Dept....:...... 2,002 40 9 pV jes 
Morui shore Branch........ 1,862 6,893 149 8,904 
Pincastdee Branch. ....... 152 a2) 6 5 697 
Cape Cod Branches 
North Harwich......... 352 882 21 34 1,289 
Provincetown >: .5 456... 156 454 3 if 632 
ee ee se a> 31,760 47,435 15,403 7,049 930 105 1,341 105,623 
Number of Investigations: 1,140 Dogs Returned to Owners: 705 Cats Placed in New Homes: 449 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 2,265 Horses Destroyed 149 Cats Returned to Owners: 9 


Miscellaneous Animals Placed in Homes: 304 
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“IT am only desirous that science and 
art should once be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to direct their 
united efforts to the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the increase of comfort.”’ 


We concur. 


For fifty years the seal of The Rumford 
Press has carried the inscription 


Ars ex scientia 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building . In New York: 418 West 25th Street 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ““Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


mation will be given gladly. 
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CorNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick Chairman of the Board: John M. B. Churchill 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John B. Hynes, Robert Baldwin, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita 
Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Fzra R. ‘Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. 
Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Brooks Potter, Richard Preston, George Putnam, Jr., Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. 
Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 


e ° e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Vice President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
e e 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. William Govone, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 p.M.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 11:30 a.m. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations 
may be made at corner Tremont and Arlington Streets. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter. Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedhanis.2 . 44 PAR ae ee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
Rastibostontg i psok ee eee Police Station No. 7 IProvincetoOW ine Donald Westover, Snail Road 
Salem Scie. 24 Sherman Bates, 378 Highland Avenue North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES IA 
Tiles. hea og. Seeerenes den ores $100.00 in one payment AULA OU ELT eth 
Supponting: assed: .oleeetee 25.00 annually To the Animat Rescue LEAcuE oF Boston: 
re arte 10:00 ahecll I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 
¢ Bs iiLaaeabenaves ; y dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
ACtiVE. 6.55 vies see besee. 5.00 annually Street, in, the city (or town) otis «eee ee ae 
Associate 22 sina die ak oat 4 
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